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THE COLLECTING OF PIPES 



When remarkable investments 
are enumerated, the penny 
clay pipe sold in London a 
few years ago for $1,000 must 
not be overlooked. This was a certified 
clay pipe, the property of Christian Han- 
nemann who fought with Blucher at 
Waterloo. The General was fond of a 
clay pipe and on the morning of the 
battle gave his hussar a box of them and 
told him to keep one alight that he might 
take a whiff every now and then during 
the engagement. He sat on his gray charger 
smoking when a cannon ball striking near 
by caused the hussar's horse to shy. The 
box fell from his hand and the pipes were 
broken. Blucher, handing the one he was 
smoking to Hannemann, said "Keep that 
alight a few minutes." After the battle 
Wellington and Blucher riding back over 
the field saw the hussar, with a bloody 
cloth around his head, still there keeping 
the pipe alight. This was the pipe sold 
into a famous collection. 

In this country also there are pipes 
of enormous value from the collector's 
standpoint. There is the pipe once owned 
by the king of Denmark and authen- 
ticated back to the early part of the 
sixteenth century, arid now the property 
of Mrs. Morris, of Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
A pipe of Abdul Hassan Selim, Pasha 
of Belgrade, given in 1788 to Joseph 
Sandor de Player, a Hungarian in the 
Austrian army, was carried by his grand- 
son to Baltimore where it is still retained. 
It is a large meerschaum weighing more 
than a pound, studded with turquoise 
and diamonds and valued at $7,000. 
Another valuable pipe is owned by M. 
Addington, of East Aurora, New York. 
It is of meerschaum, twelve inches long 
and one and a half deep, and represents 
an old tree stump with young branches 
budding from it. The stem is flattened to 
represent a meadow on which two horses 
are grazing. It took the artist three years 
to make this pipe, and $750 has been 
offered for it. The pet of a Nassau street 
collector is seven inches long by three and 
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a-half broad and weighs two and a-half 
pounds. The carving shows the wooing 
of Paris and Helen. It was found in the 
Crimea in the tent of a Russian general 
when the Russians retired before the 
allied armies. When it came here it was 
badly rubbed by campaign use, but its 
beauty was such that it was recarved, a 
very rare operation with pipes, and it is 
now valued at $2,000. Another pipe 
owned by the late Ogden Goelet, a great 
collector of pipes, shows a pair of human 
figures twined round the stem, every 
bone and muscle being anatomically 
correct. It was carved on his death bed 
by a French artist as a means to pay his 
burial expenses, and it paid them a hun- 
dred times over. Bernard Sedelsky of 
Hartford, Connecticut, owned a meer- 
schaum several hundred years old, the 
bowl carrying a rudely carved figure of 
Columbus, with the date 1492 A. D. 

Clay pipes have always had favor in 
this country with collectors. One col- 
lector paid $10 for a clay pipe smoked by 
President Cleveland in the Adirondacks 
in 1888. Michael T. Kink, of Flat Rock, 
North Carolina, exchanged pipes with 
Bismarck sixty years ago, as German 
students do, and the pipe of the chancel- 
lor is in his possession today. It has a 
fine porcelain bowl bearing a portrait 
of Bismarck on the front as he appeared 
in those days. Everyone knows the story 
of Bismarck's pipe, the despair of all 
collectors. He bought it from a gipsy, 
who told him to take care of it, as when- 
ever anything serious was going to happen* 
the pipe would tell him. After many years 
the pipe broke, and the Franco-Prussian 
war followed. At the second break the old 
chancellor was retired from harness. Then 
the pipe was put away, and it is still 
intact. Sherbourne Bros., of Maiden, Mas- 
sachusetts, have a Bohemian pipe, which 
is copper lined, holds a pound of tobacco 
and is fitted with a sling to go around the 
neck when being smoked. It is carved to 
represent a tree, covered with knots, each 
one of which has a human face. 



